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DIALOGUE. 








From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Ellen and Charles, two pleasant and happy 
children, had just been undressed, and were 
jumping into bed, when their mother came in- 
to the room where they were. “* * * ® 

“Now,” said Ellen, “‘do mother, tell usa 
fairy story; you know I delight in fairies—now 
dancing over the flowers, without even bending 
their slender stems, and now hiding away in 
acorn cups. Oh! I wish I had lived in fairy 
land. I should so have liked to have a 
magic lamp, or a ring for a talisman, that 
would have pinched my finger when I did 
wrong.” 

“Poh, Ellen!” exclaimed Charles, “ you 
snow there is no such place, in reality, as fairy 
land—is there, mother?” ‘I know that as 
well as you do, Charles; but then there is no 
harm in talking of itas ifthere were. That 
you call one of the pleasures of the imagination, 
don’t you mother ?” 

Ellen’s mother smiled, and said, ‘‘ Yes, my 
dear; but when you are wishing for such a 
fairy gift as the wonderful ring you spoke of, 
donot forget that God has given you something 
much more wonderful, to tell you when you do 
right and when you do wrong.” ‘ You mean 
my conscience, mother,” said Ellen ; for her 
mother had so often spoken to her of con- 
science, that she very well knew what she 
meant. 

“‘ Now, Ellen,” said Charles, in a beseech- 
ing tone, ‘‘ don’t interrupt mother again; and 
do, mother, tell me a story,of a lion, or a pan- 


ther, or a faithful dog. A faithful dog, like that | 


you read about in your Natural History, Ellen, 
is worth a sea full of fairies.” 

“Fairies live in the green wood, Charles, 
and not in the sea,” said- Ellen, a little hurt at 
Charles’ contempt for her favourites. 

“To-night I shall not tell you about either 
beasts or fairies,” said their mother. 

“Oh, it is Saturday night!” exclaimed El- 
len; “I had forgotten that. A Bible story, 
then; Iam sure, I think the story about Jo- 
seph, or that about Isaac, or the Prodigal Son, 
or Lazarus and his sisters, as interesting as a 
fairy story.” 

“They are a hundred times more interest- 
ing,” said Charles. Ellen’s mother was glad 
to find that the true and instructive histories 
from the good book interested her children, as 
much as those stories that were contrived to 
delight them. ‘ My dear children,” she said, 
“T shall not tell you a story from the Bible to- 
night; but relate an anecdote (which, you know, 
means a short story) of some little ~children of 
our acquaintance. There are two children, 
who have a great and kind Friend, who is al- 
Ways taking care of them, whether they are 
awake or asleep.” 

“‘T suppose you mean their mother,” said lit- 
tle Charley, who was always impatient to get at 
the facts of a story. . 

“No, my love. This Friend gave them 
their father and their mother.” 

“Oh, you mean God!” whispered Ellen.— 
Her mother did not reply to her, but proceed- 
ed—* This bountiful Friend has given to them 
the most beautiful and wonderful gems in the 








world ; worth, a8 Cherles would say, a whole 
s:a full of diamonds.” ‘Gems! what are 
gems, mother?’ asked Charles. ‘“‘ Precious 
jewels, my dear. ThoseI am speaking of are 
very small, bat so curiously formed,. that as 
soon as the casket which contains them is 
opened, theré is immediately painted on them a 
beautiful picture of al! ty objects towards 
which they are turned. If a landscape, like 
that you see every morning from your chamber 
window,—there appear on the gems, those 
beautiful mountains that rise one above and be- 
yond another—the mist that curls up their 
sides, as if, Ellen, to hide troops of our tiny 
fairies behind its silvery curtain—the bright 
lake which glitters in the depth of the valley, 
and which you call the mountain mirror, El- 
len—the large orchards, with their trees grace- 
fully bending with their ruddy and golden 
fruit—the neat house opposite to us, with its 
pretty curtain of vines hanging over the door, 
and rose bushes clusteriug about the windows.”’ 

‘What, mother!” exclaimed Charles, “ all 
these things painted on alittle gem ?” 

“ Yes, Charles, all. The high mountain, 
and the rose-bushes, every leaf and bud of 
them; and then, if the gems are turned to- 
wards the inside ofthe house, the landscape 
disappears, and all the furniture is painted on 
them, and the perfect pictures of their friends ; 
not such pictures as you see done by painters, 
looking grave and motionless; but smiling, 
speaking, and moving.” 

“Oh, mother, mother!” exclaims Ellen, “this 
is a fairy story after ali.” 

** Are there, in reality, any such gems?” ask- 
ed Charles, who did not like that the story 
should turn out a fairy story. 

“There are, my dear Charles; and the same 
Friend who gave the children these gems, has 
given to them many other gifts as wonderful. 
He has given to them an instrument by which 
they can hear the music of the birds, the voices 
of their friends, and all other sounds; and an- 
other, by which they enjoy the delicious per- 
fume of the flowers, the fragrance you so often 
spoke of, Ellen, when the fruit trees were in 
blossom, and the locust trees in flower, and the 
clover fields in bloom.” 

“‘Oh what a generous Friend that must be,” 
said Charles, ‘‘ to give such valuable presents, 
and so many of them! are there any more, mo- 
ther?” 

“Yes, Charles, more than I could describe 
to you, if I were totalk till to-morrow morning; 
there is a very curious instrument, by which 
they can find out the taste of every thing that is 
to be eaten ; and another, that by just stretch- 
ing out their fingers, they can tell whether a 
thing is smooth or rough—hard or soft.” 

“ Why, I can tell that with my fingers!” ex- 
claimed Charles. 

‘“* Yes, my dear,” said his mother, “‘and can- 
not you taste, by putting food in your mouth? 
And is there not an instrument set in your head 
by which you can hear ?” 

‘* My ear, mother?’ asked Charles. 

“Yes, my child, your ear.” 

“* And do you mean the eyes, -by those won- 
derful gems ?” asked Ellen. 





“ Yes.” 
** But, I am sure there is no painting in the 
eyes.” “* 


Yes, Ellen, every objeot you behold is 








painted upon the part of the eye called the re- 
tina; but that you cannot understand now ; 
and you must let me go on with my anecdote 
of the two children. When they arose in the 
morning, they found that their Friend had taken 
such good care of them when they slept, that 
they felt no pain—their limbs were all active, 
and they could every moment receive pleasure 
fom the precious gems and instruments I 
have mentioned. They both looked out of the 
window, and exclaimed, ‘“‘ What a beautiful 
morning!” The little girl turned her gems to- 
wards her multifloria, now full of roses, and 
glistening with dew-drops, and she clapped 
her hands, and asked her brother if he ever 
saw any thing so beautiful ;—and he turned his 
gems to a pair of humming birds that were flut- 
tering over the honey-suckle, and thrusting 
their tiny pumps into the necks of the flowers, 
and as their bright images shone on his gems, 
he shouted, “‘ Did you ever see any thing so 
handsome.” 

** You mean, mother,” said Charles, ‘that 
he looked at the humming birds, when you say 
he turned his gems ?” 

“Yes, my dear; and when he heard the 
pleasant humming they make with their wings, 
it was by the instrument set in the head which 
you call the ear. There was not a moment of 
the day, but the children enjoyed some good 
thing their Friend had given to them. 

“They learned their lessons, by using the 
memories he had given to them. The books 
they read delighted them, because their Friend 
had given to them minds by which they under- 
stood them. 

“They loved their parents, and relations, and 
companions, because their Friend had given 
them affections.” 

‘Tt seems to me,” interrupted Charley, “that 
Friend gave them every thing. It must be 
God you mean, mother ; for I know he gives us 
every thing we have.” 

** Yes, my dear Charley, and I am sorry to 
say, these two children neglected to do all they 
could for their Friend. They had often been 
told by their mother, never to get in bed with- 
out kneeling and thanking their Friend for all 
His gifts: but they did not think of Him. They 
used and enjoyed the gifts, but they forgot the 
Giver.” 

Ellen laid her head on her mother’s bosom. 
** Mother,” she said, ‘‘ you mean us.” 

“* My dear Ellen,” replied her mother, “ your 
conscience is like the ring in the fairy tale. 
Yes, I did mean you and Charles. I was sorry 
when I came into the room to night, to see you 
getting into bed without saying your prayers. 
God has given you a voice to speak, my chil- 
dren. Your dog Stumah, Charles, cannot 
speak, to thank God for any thing he receives ; 
but you can.” 

“ And I will,” said the little boy—ashamed 
that he had been ungrateful and thoughtless. 
“Come, Ellen, we'll jump up and say our pray- 
ers; and,” he added, “ we'll speak for — 
too.” a 








BENEVOLENCE. 


JUVENILE FRIENDSHIP. 
In the North of England, on account of the 
cheapness of living, education is obtained at a 
much lower rate than in the southern counties 
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Hence, great numbers of boys are sent to the 
several boarding schools, from London, and 
sometimes, from America and the West Indies. 
About thirty years ago, a boy was sent from 
the United States, to one of these schools, un- 
der rather mysterious circumstances. He was 
well supplied with clothes; the expenses of his 
board and tuition for two years, were paid in 
advance, and an allowance of pocket-money 
for him, placed at the discretion of the tutor ; 
there was also an intimation given, that before 
the two years were expired,a second advance 
of money would be made; but there was not 
the slightest reference to any person in England, 
nor even the means of tracing the trans-atlantic 
connexions of the boy. He was then about 
twelve years of age, and ofa very amiable dis- 
position, which endeared him to every person 
in the school. Two years elapsed, during which 
he rapidly improved in his education, which 
appeared to have been much neglected. No 
accounts arrived from his friends. Another 
year passed; during which, the tutor had anx- 
iously waited the expected remittance, but in 
vain. He knew not to whom to apply, and the 
boy could give him no reference. The tutor, 
though at the head of a respectable boarding- 
school, had a large family, and was poor ; yet he 
could not bear the idea of turning the boy from 
school, and he could not afford to keep him. He 
therefore, very delicately, intimated to him, 
that he should remain six months longer ; and 
if, at the end ofthat period, no intelligence ar- 
rived from his friends, it would then be neces- 
sary for him to think of some means of employ- 
ment, assuring him of his best endeavours to 
serve him. The six months passed over, and 
still there was no relief. Poor H , must 
now be doomed to some servile employment. 
His school-fellows were no sooner acquainted 
with the circumstance, than they sent a depu- 
tation to the tutor, entreating him still to suffer 
their friend and much-loved schoolmate to re- 
main with them,and offering to give up the whole 
of their pocket-money, towards reimbursing 
him. Thetutor, deeply affected by this gen- 
erous and friendly offer on the part of his schol- 
ars, declared that he would be satisfied to re- 
ceive for H , but one half of the usual 
charge of board and education. Astruggle then 
commenced among the boys, who should be 
first in their subscription. They collected all 
they had; and many who had no money, sold 
the instruments of their amusement, to contri- 
bute to this benevolent and praise-worthy ob- 
ject. During the vacation which ensued, the 
boys related the circumstance of poor H ’s 
misfortunes to their friends, who gave them ad- 
ditional means of serving him. For two years, 
he was thus maintained at school, when his 
father, who had long been in India, and had en- 
trusted his son to his agent, returned to Eng- 
land, paid the generous tutor all his demands, 
and being a man of considerable wealth and 
influence, was enabled to repay many of the 
boys for their kindness, by providing them with 
mercantile situations in London. 
[Gleanings for Youth. 

















_ MORALITY. _ 





There lived once in Bristol a crazy person 
whose name was Joseph. He never went out 
without having five or six wigs on his head at 
once, and as many muffs upon each of his 
arms. ‘Though his senses were disordered, he 
was not mischievous, and must be teased a 
long time to be put ina passion. Whenever 
he walked the streets, a number of troublesome 
little boys would come out of the houses and fol- 
low him,crying,Joseph! Joseph! how doyou sell 
your wigs and your muffs? Some of them.were 
even so ill-natured as to throw stones at him. 
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Though Joseph commonly bore all these in-| the shouts that pursued him, he turned short 


sults very quietly, yet he was sometimes so 
tormented, that he would fall into a fury, and 
take up stones or handfulls of dirt to throw at 
the rabble of boys. Such a combat as this hap- 
pened one day before the house of Mr. Den- 
ham. The noise drew him to the window, and 
he beheld with grief his own son Henry enga- 
ged in the fray. As soon as he perceived this, 
he shut down the sash, and went into another 
room. At dinner Mr. lenham said to his son, 
Who was that man that you were running and 
hallooing after ? 

Henry. You know him very well, papa. It 
is the crazy man called Joseph. 

Mr. Denham. Poor man! What can have 
occasioned this misfortune to him ? 

Henry. They say it was a lawsuit for a great 
estate. He was so grieved at losing it, that he 
lost his senses too. 

Mr. Denham. If you had known this man at 
the very time when he was stripped of his estate, 
and if he had said to you, My dear Henry, I 
am unfortunate ; I have just lost an inheritance 
which I long enjoyed peaceably ; all my prop- 
erty is gone to support the expense of a law-suit; 
I have now neither tewn-house nor country- 
house ; in short, nothing upon earth left: would 
you have laughed at him then ? 

Henry. Ono indeed! Who could beso 
wicked as to laugh at a man in his misfortunes! 
I should much rather have endeavoured to com- 
fort him. 

Mr. Denham. What then, is he happier now, 
when he has lost his reason besides ? 

Henry. On the contrary, he is much more 
to be pitied. ; 

Mr. Denham. And yetto day you insulted 
and threw stones at an unfortunate man, whom 
you would have endeavoured to comfort when 
he was less an object of pity. 

Henry. My dear papa, I have done wrong ; 
forgive me! 

Mr. Denham. I pardon you willingly, if you 
are sorry for your fault. But my pardon is not 
sufficient. There is another whose forgiveness 
you have still to ask. 

Henry. You mean Joseph. 

Mr. Denham. And why Joseph? 

Henry. Because I offended him. 

Mr. Denham. Mf Joseph had retained his 
senses, it would certainly be his pardon that you 
should demand; and as he is not able to under- 
stand what is meant by pardon, it were useless 
to address yourself tohim. Yet you think that 
every one should ask pardon of those whom he 
has offended ? 

Henry. So you have taught me, papa. 

Mr. Denham. And do you know who it is 
that has commanded us to have compassion upon 
the unfortunate ? 

Henry. God. 

Mr. Denham. And yet you have not shown 
compassion to poor Joseph: on the contrary, 
you have aggravated his misery by your insults. 
Do you think that such conduct does not offend 
God? 

Henry. Yes, 1 acknowledge it, and will ask 
forgiveness of him to-night in my prayers. 

Henry kept his. word; he repented of his 
fault and at night asked pardon of God with a 
feeling heart. Andhe not only ceased to trou- 
ble Joseph for several weeks himself, but he hin- 
dered also others of his comrades from insulting 
him. In spite of his fair resolutions, however, 


he happened one day to mix in the rabble of 


boys who were following him. ’Tis true, it 
was purely out of curiosity, and only to see the 
tricks that they played upon this poor man. 
Now and then he could not refrain from halloo- 
ing like the rest, Joseph! Joseph! and by de- 
grees came to be the foremost in the mob. 

At length Joseph’s patience being - by 











about, and taking up a large stone, threw it at 
him with such violence that it grazed his cheek 
and almost cut off part of his ear. Henry re- 
turned home all over blood, and roaring hear- 
tily. It isa just punishmenton you from God, 
said Mr. Denham. But, replied Henry, why 
have I alone been hurt, while my companions, 
who used him. much worse than I did, have not 
been punished? The reason is, answered his 
father, that you knew better than the others, 
what a fault you were committing, and conse- 
quently your offence was more criminal. It is 
very just that achild who knows the commands 
of God, and of his father, should be doubly 
punished, whenever he has such a disregard of 
his duty as to violate them. 
[Beauties of Children’s Friend. 











OBITUARY. 








A Sabbath Scholar burnt to death ! 


Children ought to be very careful not to go 
too near the fire. Many, by being heedless in 
this respect, have lost their lives. Elizabeth 
Kates, a Sabbath scholar, belonging to the 
Methodist Sabbath School, at the settlement 
of Wreck Sound, in the Bahama Islands, 
West Indies, was one day parching some In- 
dian corn in her father’s kitchen, when her 
clothes caught fire. In her fright, she ran into 
the open air, and ina moment her garments 
were in a blaze, and remained in that state till 
a negro woman came to her assistance. She 
suffered the most excruciating pains for nearly 
three months. The Wednesday evening be- 
fore she died, she expressed a wish to see me; 
and herteacher, who was with her at the time, 
perceiving a change in her, which, she thought, 
would soon terminate her sufferings, sent for 
me. On my visiting her, I asked her how she 
felt. She answered, “ Poorly in body, but hap- 
py in my soul.” I then asked her if she 
thought she should die. She answered, ‘Oh 
yes, sir.” ‘* Do you know that you are a sin- 
ner?’ She answered, ‘“‘ Yes, sir. I have 
been undutiful to my parents; but Jesus Christ 
has pardoned my sins.” She then said that 
she believed her Saviour had permitted her bo- 
dy to be burned, that her soul might be saved, 
and added, ‘There is one thing that grieves 
me, which is this, my brother and I used to 
quarrel.” I then asked her if she forgave her 
brother. She answered, ‘ Oh yes, sir, and God 
has forgiven me.” She then begged of her 
brother, that he would repent of his sins, do 
better in future, and prepare to meet her in 
heaven. I asked herif she was willing to die. 
—‘‘ Oh yes, sir,” said she, with great empha 
sis, ‘I am willing to die! fam waiting! I am 
all ready !” 

About 10 o’clock the same night, she called 
her uncle, whom she knew to be a transgressor 
both of the laws of God and of man; and hav- 
ing mentioned the particular sin of which he 
was guilty, exhorted him to strive, by all means, 
to reform, and to pray to God to enable him s0 
to do, that he might not go to that bad place, 
hell. She then called on all the young persons 
who were present, to sing hymns with her; 
and although she was in an agony of pain from 
the dreadful manner in which her body was 
burned, and which was then turning to a gan- 
grene, yet she joined with them in singing, and 
when they had finished, offered up a most fer- 
vent prayer to God for all who were in the 
room, but more particularly for her father, mo- 
ther, brother, and sisters. After this, she ex- 
horted her parents to live to God, that she might 
meet them in heaven, where, she said, she was 
going. ‘Then turning herselfa little, she fixed 
her eyesontwo men who were present, and 
who were much addicted to drunkenness, and 
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entreated and exhorted them to leave off their 
sin, as they valued their eternal welfare. After 
speaking a great deal more to the same pur- 
pose, she sweetly fell asleep in Jesus, in the 
14th year of her age. Wm. WItson. 


—oe— 

Died, at Newark, N. J., on the 26th ult. 
Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Sheldon 
Smith, of that town, aged9 years. The cause 
ofher decease is peculiarly painful. On the 
morning preceding her death, she had gone to 
school as usual, full of health and vivacity. Be- 
fore school opened, her clothes took fire, and 
none but children being present, she was so 
dreadfully burnt, as to occasion her death the 
following day. [Journal § Advocate. 


RELIGION. 


From the Child’: Magazine. 
THE TWO LITTLE GIRLS WHO WERE CON- 
VERTED TO GOD: 

About twenty-six years ago, I was at the 
house of an old acquaintance, where were two 
little girls, one about twelve, the other about 
eight years old. I saw they were attentive to 
good things, andI asked them if they wished 
to have religion. ‘They answered, Yes. I 
told them somewhat of the nature of sin; 
pointed them to Jesus Christ as the remedy ; 
and told them if they would go in private every 
day and pray to God to convert them, because 
Christ had died for them, he would surely do 
it. They believed what I told them, and in 
the evening one of the family told me, that the 
two little girls were in the hay loft, praying. I 
bid them not to mind them. They continued 
to pray daily, and in two or three weeks the 
youngest was converted, and in some time af- 
ter, the other was converted also. When I 
next visited there, the youngest would go about, 
singing like a little angel. The other has 
since died, I have been told, in the triumphs of 
faith, and is now, I trust, singing in far nobler, 
sweeter strains,in her Father’s house above. 
Oh! may all children take the same advice, 
and they will find the same Saviour. J. W. 








——— 








—-—Le—- 
MUTUAL PRAYER. 

Two brothers, who were Sabbath scholars, 
after receiving much good instruction from 
their teachers, (whose names are still dear to 
them,) were parted by the eldest of them be- 
ing bound apprentice two miles from home. 
And shortly afterwards, the Lord called them 
toseek hisface. Their love for each other often 
caused them to meet together to tell of the 
goodness of God totheir souls. And after em- 
bracing each other asa token of love, they 
would part with these words: ‘‘ Pray for me, 
and I will pray for thee.” And though now at 
a distance from each other, they still remem- 
ber their parting words, and pray for each oth- 
er. Happy would it be if all little brothers 
and sisters would begin to pray to God for 
themselves and forone another. tb. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE FOX. 

The common fox is one of those animals 
whose habitation is most widely extended over 
the surface of the globe. It is found in all the 
middle and northern regions of the old and of 
the new world. The faculty of rapid multipli- 
cation and diversified extension, which it posses- 
ses in so eminent a degree above the other car- 
hivorous tribes, must in a great measure be at- 
tributed to its instinctive choice of such places 
of concealment as are accessible to none of its 
enemies except man. 

The fox is not a little particular in the 
choice of its quarters. When he purposes to 
establish himself in a neighborhood,. he visits 


| 








every part of it, fathoms the extent of every ex- | beasts, they had advanced some steps nearer. 


cavation, and carefully examinesevery spot that 
promises a convenient place of refuge in the 
time ofdanger. As soon as he appropriates an 
habitation suitable to his wants, he instantly 
commences to scour the country, reconnoiters 
every post around, ascertains the resources 
placed within his power, and the nature and de- 
gree of the dangers with which he may be 
threatened. Constantly under the guidance of 
the most extreme and cautious prudence, and 
never leaving any thing to the result of chance, 
he lays himself down with tranquility to taste 
the pleasure of repose. A repose thus guard- 
ed and secured is the only one that his natural 
timidity will permit him to enjoy. The exces- 
sive suspicion of his character renders every 
new object a source of distrust and inquietude. 
He is uneasy until he has discovered what it is, 
and approaches for the purpose of observation 
with slow and hesitating steps, and by indirect 
and circuitous paths. Accordingly whenever 
he is agitated by a permanent source of fear, 
he betakes himself to flight, and proceeds to 
seek in some other retreat that security which 
he can no longer enjoy in his present abode. 
He passes the live long day at the bottom of 
his hiding place, and sallies forth in search of 
prey only during the obscurity of twilight and 
the darkness of night. Guided with equal cer- 
tainty by the sense of smelling as of sight, he 
glides along the trenches of the field to surprise 
the partridge on her nest, or the hare within 
her form. Sometimes he will lie in ambush 
near the burrows of rabbits, into which he even 
occasionally penetrates, and sometimes with the 
cry of a dog, he gives chase to those animals in 
the open plain. When game of this descrip- 
tion fails, he will subsist on field mice, on frogs, 
on snails, and on grasshoppers. In cultivated 
and well inhabited countries, the fox finds new 
resources. He approaches the habitations to 
collect the refuse of provisions thrown out of 
kitchens, &c. He penetrates imto poultry 
yards, where he makes terrible devastation; 
and in autumn he will enter the vineyards, and 
feed upon grapes, which fatten him, and di- 
minish in some degree the disagreeable odour 
of his flesh. But he does not limit himself to 
the quantity of food necesssry to appease the 
hunger of the moment. Instinct leads him 
when there is abundance of prey, to lay up 
provisions for the future. When he invades 
a poultry yard, he kills all he can, and carries 
away successively every piece, which he con- 
ceals in the neighbourhood, to retake them at a 
more convenient opportunity. 

This character of extreme prudence in the 
fox is the main cause of its preservation. It 
renders him extremely difficult to be destroyed 
or taken. Assoon as he has acquired a little 
experience, he is not to be deceived by the 
snares which are laid for him, and from the mo- 
ment in which he recognizes them, nothing, 
not even the severest pangs of hunger, can in- 
duce him to approach them. Le Roi, in his 
letters upon animals, informs us that he has 
known a fox to remain in his subterraneous 
hole, that he might not fall into the snares with 
which he had been environed. 

[Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. 
oem 
Three Lions Looked out of Countenance. 


Mr. CamMPBELL, Missionary in South Africa, relates 
the following fact :— 


One day three of the party went out to look 
for some of their strayed cattle. One of them 
having gone a little distance from his compan- 
ions, suddenly came in front of three lions 
crouched among the bushes. It was too late to 
retreat ; he gavea hasty glance after his com- 
panions, but on. looking again at the savage 














He had sufficient presence of mind to adopt 
the usual practice ofthe Hottentots, when they 
find themselves in such an unwelcome neigh- 
bourhood—that of standing still, and looking 
them steadily in the face, while he waved his 
musket in the air, as a signal to the rest of the 
party. They came up, but it was only to share 
in his trepidation. They maintained their 
ground however, looking steadily at their ene- 
mies, who, growing tired of this species of og- 
ling, at length slowly withdrew. It is a singu- 
lar fact, that few ravenous beasts can long en- 
dure thesteady gaze of man, or will attack 
him while he stands firm, and an attentive 
observer of their motions. Does not such an 
incident strikingly illustrate the remarkable 
pledge given to Noah—“ The fear of you, and 
the dread of you, shall be upon every beast of 
the earth ;—into your hands are they delivered.” 


[a 
MISCELLANY. 
A HOUSE WITHOUT A GOD! 
For the Youth’s Companion. 

Messrs. Eprrors,—The following fact oc- 
curred under my own observation, I thought 
it might be a good thing to present to your lit- 
tle readers. F.N. 

A little boy three years of age, whose fa- 
ther possessed no religion, and neglected fami- 
ly prayer, spent several months in a pious fam- 
ily, where he was instructed in the simple 
truths of the Bible. In conversing with him 
one day about the great and good God, he made 
this striking remark: ‘‘ We hav’nt got any 
God at my Papa’s house!” 











—-aQe— 

Which is the best time ?—Solomon says there 
is a time for every thing. Granted :—but still 
the question will recur, which is the best time 
for any particular thing? When, therefore, 
young men are called upon to partake of this, 
that, or the other amusement, they should ask 
themselves, not only whether the thing be good, 
but which is the best time to do it in; the 
present, or some futureday? To neglect their 
studies,or their business, for the theatre or the 
ball room, is madness.— Antidote. 


oe 

A Serious Question —Which is best for a 
young man, to idle away his time in pursuits 
which are frivolous, or employ it in preparing 
himself to be useful and respectable in life ? 
Young men, reflect upon this; and remember 
that time flies swiftly; and that if gray hairs 
come upon you in ignorance, your old age must 
be wretched : for he that wants the consolations 
of literature and religion in his old age, will 
find himself without any consolation.—7b. 

—ELyeo— 

Filial Piety—When any young man would 
treathis parents with disrespect, or disobedi- 
ence, let him reflect how he would like to be 
treated by his children, should he become a fa- 
ther. Many athoughtless youth, brings the 
gray hairsof his parents with sorrow to the grave; 
and by and by,when he becomesa father himself, 
heis much surprized indeed if his children do 
not reverence him! ‘Honour thy father & thy 
mother.” Let every youth take this for his mot- 
to, and never for a moment forget it.—7b. 


-LFo— 

Perseverance.—When Dr. Franklin walked 
into Philadelphia, with a roll of bread in his 
hand, little did he think what a contrast his af- 
ter life wouldexhibit. And yet, by persever- 
ance and industry, he placed himself at the ta- 
bles of princes, and became a chief pillar in 
the councils of his country. The simple jour- 
neyman, eating his roll in the street, lived to 
become a philosopher and a statesman, and to 
command the respect of his country, and of 
mankind. What a lesson for youth !—vb. 
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The Sabbath—Bishop Andrews observes, | reader may think, while he is perusing his own 


‘that to keep the Sabbath in an idle manner 
is the Sabbath of oxen and asses ; tokeep it in a 
jovial manner, to see plays and sights, to be at 
cards and entertainments, is the Sabbath of the 
golden calf; but to Keep it in sugfeiting and 
drunkenness, in chambering and wantonness, 
this is the Sabbath ef Satan, and the devil’s 
holy day.” 


Pleasure-—Pleasure is to woman, what the 
sun is to the flower—if moderately enjoyed, it 
beautifies, it refreshes, and it improves—if im- 
moderately, it withers and destroys. But the 
duties of domestic life exercised as they must 
be in retirement, and calling forth all the sen- 
sibilities of the female, are perhaps as necessary 
to the full developement of her charms, asthe 
shade and the shower are to the rose, confirm- 
ing its beauty, and increasing its fragrance. 


ee 
Dr. Franklin observed: ‘‘The eyes of other 
people are the eyes that ruin us. If all but 
inyself were blind, I should want neither fine 
houses nor fine furniture.” 





YOuUTH’S COMPANION. 

INDIAN CHILDREN. 

When we commenced the publication of the 
‘Youth’s Companion, we designed it for the 
benefit of English children in New Engand, 
& other parts of the United States. But itdid not 
enter our thoughts, that the little paper would 
ever be read by the children of any other race 
than the English children in America, who are 
called Anglo-Americans. We were, therefore, 
agreeably surprized, the other day, on reading 
a letter which informed us that the paper was 
wanted for a school of Indian children. The 
letter was from Mr. Hatch, of the Seneca Mis- 
sion, near Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Hatch says, 
** Our school comprizes more than fifty Indian 
children, whom we board and clothe.” He is 
able to do this by money sent from the mission 
treasury, and he gives his own time and labor, 
because the children and their parents are 
poor. Mr. Hatch wished us to give them the 
Companion, because they were poor, but are 
trying to learn. The children, however, had 
offered to pay the postage of his letter, if he 
would write to us; also, the postage of the Com- 
panion every week thro’ the year. Our little read- 
ers may well think, that we were ready to give 
the paper to the poor Indian children, who were 
so anxious to see it; and when one paper would 
be read or heard by fifty of those little sons of 
the forest, and we hope be one means of say- 
ing their precious sduls. Besides this, Mr. 
Hatch writes that he pays for one volume of the 
Companion, which we send to New Stock- 
bridge, N. Y., and which is read by a number 
of families. We feel encouraged by learning 
such facts, and believe our labors for the good 
of little children will not be in vain; and we 
mention them to eur readers now and then, 
that they may think more of deriving benefit 
to themselves from the same paper. 

This little occurrence induced us to exam- 
ine our list of subscribers ; and we find that the 
Companion is sent into fifteen states of the Un- 
ion and one territory ; also into Lower Canada 
and Nova Scotia. The subscribers in each 
state are few and scattered. But each little 
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paper, that several hundreds more are reading 
the same things, in different places all over the 
country. May this circumstance make them 
all feel an interest in each other, and pray that 
what they read may be- blest to them, so that 
they may all meet in heaven when they shall 
no longer dwell on earth. 

But if our readers feel an interest in the 
English children who have the same privilege, 
we hope they will feel still more for the Indians 
whom wehave mentioned. They havenot had 
the blessings that our children have, till Chris- 
tians sent them teachers and gathered them 
into the schools. And now they have but ve- 
ry few of the conveniences of this life, and few 
meansof knowledge and salvation. We tell: 
these things to our youth, that they may be 
more grateful to God for his great goodness to 
themselves ; and that they may early learn to 
pity the poor heathen’ children, and do some- 
thing to send them books, and teachers, and 
ministers of the Gospel. 

Our readers will understand, that these chil- 
dren are learning the English language. It is 
not their native tongue, and we ought not to be 
surprized that they cannot yet speak or write 
it very correctly, under so many disadvantages. 

For the gratification of our readers, we make 
extracts from letters, which we received from 
two lads of about seventeen years of age, on 
the same sheet with Mr. Hatch’s. The first 
is written in a very good hand; the last, inone 
as good as many gentlemen of education em- 
ploy. 

“* Respected Sirs,—TI am altogether a stran- 











ger to you, therefore I cannot say much now; 
But I will tell you some of the descriptions 
about our school. In our school there are 
about fifty scholars, and the higher classes are 
now studying Geography, English Grammar, 
Arithmetic, and many other studies. And I 
can also mention the names of our teachers; 
Rev’d Thomson S. Harris superintends this 
station, and Cataraugus, and Tuscarora. Mr. 
Hanover Bradley attends in farming business. 
Mr. William Hatch teacher and superintendent 
of our Sunday School. Mrs. Maryanne Harris, 
Miss Asenath Bishop, Miss Nancy Henderson, 
Miss Phebe Selden. These are the names of 
our missionaries, that teach us to be good, and 
we are making progress in civilization. J. Y.” 

** Dear Friends,—In our school, much at- 
tention was made, and we have a regulation in 
order, and the children are making great rap- 
id progress in application to books. And we 
have a sunday school inevery Sabbath, and are 
taught in the most interesting improvement, by 
our teachers.—; 

And amongst our people, they have great 
Reformation within a few months ago, and 
many of the people became pious, and joined in 
the church of God. And I hope all of your 
brothers in Christ, will pray for us, that in our 
schools might prosper.—But I can add no more 
to .his, But I will close with these words ; 
pray for our poor people always in your prayer. 

J. 8.” 





POETRY. 








— 
——— 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
SOFTLY, WOMAN. 
Softly, Woman,—thou forgettest 
That thy words should tender be, 
Softly woman how thou lettest 
A very trifle anger thee. 


Reason, woman, He who crown’d thee 
Empress of the world he made, 

By the “law of kindness” bound thee ; 
Is that law by thee obeyed ? 


Notice, Woman—What is sweeter 
Than to smile and be content? 
Try it, and each feeling bitter 
Will to the winds be sent. 


Where’s the spirit, meek and holy 
Of the slighted Nazarene? 
Go—and let that spirit lowly, 


Woman, in thyself be seen. G.E. A. 


aa 
CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
‘* But the ship was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with 
waves ; fur the wind was contrary.” Matt. xiv. 


Fear was within the tossing bark, 
When stormy winds grew loud; 

And waves came rolling high and dark, 
And the tall mast was bow’d. 

And men stood breathless in their dread, 
And bafiled in their skill— 

But One was there, who rose, and said 
To the wild sea, “ Be still !” 

And the wind ceas’d—it ceas’d! that word 
Pass’d through the gloomy sky ; 

The troubled billows knew the Lord, 
And sank beneath his eye. 

And slumber settled on the deep, 
And silence on the blast, 

As when the righteous fall asleep 
When death’s fierce throes are past. 

Thou that didst rule the angry hour, 
And tame the tempest’s mood— 

Oh! send the spirit forth in power, 
O’er our dark souls to brood. 

Thou that didst bow the billow’s pride, 
Thy mandates to fulfil— 

Speak, speak, to passion’s raging tide, 
Speak, and say—* Peace, be still !’’ - 


—-@—Ge— 
ABOUT MYSELF. 
My hands,—how nicely they are made 
To hold and touch, and do! 
Pll try tolearn some honest trade, 
That will be useful too. 
My eyes how fit they are to read, 
And mind my work, and look; 
I ought to think of that, indeed, 
And use them at my book. 
My tongue,—’twas surely never meant 
To quarrel,—or to swear! 
To speak the truth my tongue was sent, 
And also for my prayer. 
My thoughts,—for what can they be given! 
For thinking, to be sure! 
That I might think of God, and heaven, 
And learn my faults to cure. 
My heart,—and allthe fear and love 
That in my bosom dwell ? 
My love,—was made for heaven above, 
My fear,—to fly from hell. 


[Juveniie Magazine. 











MAXIMS. 


PRAYER. 


Want felt, and help desired, with faith to obtain it, is 
prayer ; and without these qualifications, whatever is call- 
ed so, is nothing but self-deceit and lying to God. 


Blessed be God, I do not only begin to pray when I 








I have great hope from the a made to prayer, 
that I shall begin to live before I die. 

No man need be miserable or unhelped, so long as there 
is a way open to the throne of grace. 

Heaven is wherever God is ; in my heart, if I desire it,and 
delight in his presence. = 





kneel down, but leave not off praying when I rise up. 
Be sure not to ask a@ little of God. 


In heaven, sin known and pardoned is the song of prais¢;_ 


sin known and unpardoned is hell. 
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